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For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE HE AND SHE. 
BY ANNIE HORTON YOUNG. 


Eyes as blue as violets, 
Hair like sunshine gold, 
Dress and coat of scarlet, 
Basket, small to hold 
Wee cake and two cookies, 
Pear, and chestnuts three, — 
A very dainty maiden 
Is this little She. 


Sturdy little laddie, 

In a jacket blue, 
With gold buttons on it, 
Cap with anchor too, 
Walking by the maiden, 
Manly as can be, — 

A very gallant laddie 
Is this little He. 


Hand in hand together 
Through the world they go; 
But as years speed onward, 
Little people grow. 
May he always gallant, 
Always manly be ; 
Strong and true their friendship, 
Little He and She. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BRAVE COAST GUARDS. 
BY EDITH ORR, 


WONDER how many of my little friends haye 

ever heard of the coast guard, —that body of 

brave men who patrol the coast in sunshine and 
in storm, and who are ever on the outlook for a ship 
gone astray on the rocks. No matter how stormy 
the night is, the light of their swinging lanterns 
throws out a glow which has been the saying of 
many a shipwrecked sailor. Now, one of the guards 
has sighted a vessel in distress; he tries to light the 
Coston light or signal, but it may fail to light. If it 
does, he runs as fast as he can to the station, and ina 
second the life-boats are run out on their carriages, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it they are at 
the beach. The signal is lighted, this time with suc- 
cess, to let the sailors know that help is at hand ; the 
little cannon is made ready which throws out the life 
line, and whiz, — the line shoots out only to fall short. 
Another time it is tried, and again without success; 
perhaps the next time they will catch it. Then, 
again, it may be sent many times, only to fall short 
every time, and make the sailors despair of ever 
getting to land again. 

The sea all this while is sending huge billows over 
the vessel, and it looks as though she would go down 
with her human freight never to rise again. If it is 
in summer this happens, it isn’t quite so bad as in 
winter, when the ship is one mass of ice, and the 
men are numb with the cold; and if help, in some 
form or other, does not come soon, they will drop off 
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from the rigging. But see, they are going to launch 
the lifeboat; the brave men take their places in the 
boat, knowing that they may never come back alive. 
Now they are up on the top of one huge wave, then 
(down; now on the breakers. Every one bends to keep 
the boat on her course; but how she bounds! ~ Will 
she ever get there? Yes, she has touched the ship, 
and at last they will be saved; but what hard work 
it is to keep the boat steady as the men slide down 
the rigging one by one. By this time another boat 
has come up, and taken off the rest of the erew. Now 
comes the hardest part of all, and that is to return. 
Now it looks as though the boat and its occupants 
had all tipped over; but no, there they are on the 
top of a large wave; now they are down. Will they 
ever reach the shore? is what anxious hearts are 
saying, for you must know the villagers are all down 
on the beach, and éspecially those who haye loved 
ones among the life-saving crew. Yes, with the grace 
of God, they have reached their haven at last, and 
willing hands and hearts care for the wrecked men. 
Sometimes they do not reach the wreck in time, and 
then the crew and passengers, if there are any, 
perish. 

Who envies the coast guard his work as he walks 
over the strand with the wind blowing a gale and 
the air full of sleet? How fearless he is as he walks 
in the teeth of that gale, and only hopes if there 
should be a wreck, that he will be one of the crew to 
go out to save his fellow-men. 

Let us all pray for the sailors, especially on wild 
stormy nights; and also for the brave men of the 
coast guard. 


There have been men who coud play delightful 
music on one string of the violin, but there never 
was a man who could produce the harmonies of 
heaven in his soul by a one-stringed virtue. 

CHAPIN. 


I SHALL NOT PASS AGAIN THIS WAY. 


Tue bread that bringeth strength I want to give, 
The water pure that bids the thirsty live ; 

I want to help the fainting day by day: 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give the oil of joy for tears, 

The faith to conquer crowding doubts and fears, 
Beauty for ashes may I give alway: 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give good measure running o’er, 
And into angry hearts I want to pour 
The answer soft that turneth wrath away : 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give to others hope and faith; 
T want to do all that the Master saith ; 
T want to live aright from day to day: 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 
Great Thoughts. 


A CHANCE SEED. 
BY ANNE BP. PURINTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
/ R. NORCROSS paused midway in buttoning 
M his overcoat. “I declare, I forgot all about 
it,” he said, knitting his smooth brow. 
Standing at the foot of the stairs, he called, “ Kitty ! 
Kitty!” 

“Papal” 

“T—J] forgot about the meeting of the Bank 
Directors at two o’clock this afternoon. I can’t go 
with you to-day. Some other time will do as well.” 

“Qh, papa!” eried a disappointed voice. 

Mr. Norcross was an indulgent father, and there 
seemed almost a reproach in the child’s tone. Fora 
moment his attention was irresolutely devoted be- 
tween smoothing his silk hat with his coat sleeve, 


and his daughter, who stood before him the image’ 


of a little tyrant, demanding redress. 

“There, do be reasonable,” he said, a trifle testily. 
“ Anticipation is much’ better than realization.” 

He was really in a great hurry; he could n’t argue 
about the matter. The car was already in sight; so, 
taking his gloves and cane, he started off, and in half 
an hour forgot his reckoning with Kitty. 

Kitty stood there a picture of stony grief. 

“Oh, yes, she will be as reasonable as a treatise in 
logic,” said a voice behind her. ; 

Dick-was authority for that statement, and as he 
was papa’s only boy, of course he knew everything. 
He gave a low whistle, and cast a wary eye at Kitty. 
He was just in the mood to torment her, but he be- 
took himself to his own deyices for a few moments 
before opening warfare upon her. 

Dick had reason for not feeling very amiable that 
morning. He had had a brief but terrible struggle 
with his Latin verbs, and was left with the satisfaction 
of knowing that in all probability, when he was called 
upon to recite, he would find himself at the foot of 
the class. Then there was a long examination paper 
that barred all chances for fun that morning. Out- 
side was aman with a hand-organ and a monkey, giv- 
ing a gratuitous concert to the next-door neighbor's 
child. Bez wagged his tail in wild excitement, think- 
ing how satisfactorily he could make mince-meat of 
the little fellow, and he would have sprung from the 
first floor window, had not Dick, realizing the in- 
equality of the fray, held him back. But a real 
temptation came at the sound of a fire-engine. To 
beat the horses in a race had long been Dick’s am- 
bition. He suddenly thought that it was quite un- 
necessary for his young ideas to be taught how to 
shoot. Books dropped on the instant. He was too 
much pressed by force of circumstances to remember 
examinations, and he graciously omitted the teasing 
he had prepared for Kitty. .He rushed for the door, 
and down into the street. As there was no herald 
to announce the success or defeat of his ‘mission, it 
must ever remain a matter of guessing. Five min- 
utes after, he came back breathless and panting, He 
returned clothed in his right mind, —the Dick that 
dearly loved his sister, and who was eager to comfort 
her. He put his head into the room where she was 
still sitting, — “a maiden all forlorn.” 

“Tsay, Kitty, we’ll go to the dog show this after- 
noon. Two o’clock sharp! Now remember.” 

If Dick in his eareless fashion had thought any- 
thing about it, he would have probably said that it 
was of no consequence whether.a small boy like him- 
self was good-natured or otherwise. He had nothing 
to do with the world’s great plan. Ah, Master Dick, 
you are too young to have read the poet’s song of 
how 

‘**Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.” 


It wasn’t likely that’ Kitty would forget. The 
happy sparkle rose into her eyes and flushed her 
cheeks. She knew now that the sun was shining; 
and as she ran to school with a hop, skip, and jnmp, 
she was as merry and light-hearted as any child 
could be with the prospeet of a dog show ahead. 

As she was going into the schoolroom, she 
stumbled over a little heap in the hallway. The 
passage was rather dark. “ Have I killed any one?” 
she said, with sudden affright. She was reassured 
on closer inspection, It was only Hans, the little 
light-haired Dutch boy, who, with his head buried in 
his arms, was sobbing convulsively. 

“Get up, get up, Hans,” she said, bending over 
him. 

He looked up mournfully, and gave a deep sigh. 

“Oh, yah, I get up,” he said, slowly rising. 

He was a stubby little fellow with Haxen curls, and 
eyes that were made for smiles, not tears Kitty had 
never seen them like that before. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked. 

He gaye a Teutonic shrug. 


“ Study too moosh, — make head-ek yer bad indeet. 
I go home.” 

Kitty looked at him critically. She was so happy, 
she wanted to make every one else so. She could 
not prescribe for his headache, but she might have a 
remedy for tears. She opened her book gud held up 
a pieture. 

“Took, Hans; do you want this 4” — 

Hans looked, and gave a gasp of delight. 

“Yah, ver moosh indeed,” he declared, eagerly. 
“T take it home to the mutter, — too moosh head-ek 
to read and write. Tanks, tanks. You one goot 
schild,” he declared, gratefully but hurriedly, as the 

school bell was already ringing. 

Of course Hans forgot his headache : as he trotted 
home holding the precious picture. He lived in two 
rooms at the top of a tenement-house, where his 
mother took in washing and scraped together 
enough money to buy food and clothing for Hans 
and the children. Misfortune had always seemed 
to follow her, and care had made deep lines and 
gray hairs: But she was hopeful, and happy even, 
in the face of it, and always talked of the Detter 
days that were coming. Happy the heart that pa- 
tiently waits! 

“Mein mutter, see! see!” cried Hans, excitedly, 
bursting into the room. 

His mother, leaning over the tub scrubbing, paused 
in her work. She took her arms out of the wash- 
tub, and wiped them on her sudsy apron; and then 
her face broadened into a smile when she saw what 
Hans held in his hand. 

“Goot schild, you haf nice picture,” she said, 
holding it out admiringly. 


The old charwoman who lived opposite, and re : 
happened to be in the room, looked over her shoulder. & 


“Yes, yes. ’ The Quane ‘erself could n’t haye any- 
thing handsomer, ani its loike refreshment to look 
at it.” way 


“ Ach, he send it to der vaterland, Germany, to the . 


grosmutter. She will ery mit tears of joy, jos cause 
leedle Hans remembers her,” declared his mother. 

For a moment Hans face looked sober. He was 
not quite ready to spare it. 

“T’ll pray to the vargin and all the houly saints to 
send me just such a one,” said Mrs. O’Neal. “ Those 
growing things ’minds me of the shamrocks and 
daisies that grew in the ould counthrie when I was 
a gurl.” And though her voice faltered as she 
spoke, the thought of the old times gave her com- 
fort; and all day long she went about her work 
singing the Irish airs of her childhood. In spite of 
her sixty years of honest labor, her yoice was loud 
and clear, and a learned professor passing by stopped 
to listen to the air. 

“Really, thie old lady is singing pro bono publico,” 
he said. 

He meant, in plain English, for the public good; 
but it may be he thought the Latin version might 
be. better appreciated by little Mike, who was sitting 
in the doorway blowing his fingers to keep them 
warm. Pro bono publico,— Mike wondered what 
that meant, and he ran upstairs to ask his grand- 
mother He concluded it must be something very 
splendid, when in a sudden fit of generosity the old 
lady, gave hima penny. He was in such a hurry to 
spend the money that he forgot all about asking 
what the man meant; but ever after, pro bono publico 
was connected in his mind with something very sweet. 

It was only a moment that Hans hesitated, and 
then he was sure that nothing would make him 
happier than to send the picture to the dear grand- 
mother over the sea. He knew her only through 
his mother’s eyes; but he could talk quite fluently 
about the pleasant cottage with its well-serubbed 
floors, the sideboard with its pewter dishes, which 
shone ‘so that one could see his face in-them, and 
the dear old lady, who sat in the chimney corner, 
nodding over her knitting, and praying now and 
then for the children who had wandered far away 
from her. There was tall, stout hearted Hans and 
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pretty Minna. “Bless their hearts, and may the 
good God keep them,” was her prayer. But it was 
a wide world, and time and distance made even her 
brave heart falter. 

Haus was to carry a basket of fresh, clean clothes 
to the rich banker’s. ‘“ Und den,” said his mother, 
“mit the money earned the picture was to be sent to 
der vaterland.” 

Hans felt as light and fresh as if in his veins had 
run champagne, as he whistled merrily along, carry- 
ing his burden. It was a beautiful thing that he 
could show his grandmother that he loved her. 

Mr. Schmidt was a rich, eccentric old man, who 
lived in a large house, whose gloomy walls frowned 
down upon its neighbors in a most aristocratic fash- 
ion. It seemed so cold and chill that prudent people 
wrapped their garments closer as they passed. The 
old man was infirm and rhewnatic, and almost any- 
thing made him angry. 

He was sitting in his comfortable easy-chair, look- 
ing out of his window. He saw Hans pass, whistling 
merrily. It seemed almost an insult to him that 
any one should be happy. 

“Poor little beggar, he is more cheerful than I,” 
he said, petulantly. ‘There must be some virtue in 
poverty that can make a child smile, even with a 
ragged jacket and cold fingers.” He hesitated a 
moment, and then with sudden thought he tapped 
upon the window-pane. ‘“ A mouse once helped a 
lion,”’ he said, grimly. < 

But Hans did not hear him. He passed the high 
stone posts, mounted the steps, and rang the bell, 
Bridget, the one maid, who, like Sister Anne, was 
looking out of the tower window, heard the bell, and 
was not slow in getting an excuse for not answering 
it. “The auld gintlemah is dull in the use of his 
legs, and shure a little exercise will do him good,” 
she said, with a comfortable sense that she was doing 
her duty. 

But Hans might have rung until doomsday had 
not the “auld gintleman” looked out and supposed 
the merry whistler was answering his call. 

Hans was not naturally a coward, but he was more 
airaid of this stern gentleman than he would have 
been at a band of Indians with their war paint on. 
fiaus had never spoken to this crabbed character, but 
Bridget had often warned him against the crotchety 
old man. The lad would haye been glad to drop his 
basket of clothes and leave without further ceremony, 
but he dared not. He lifted the cloth that covered 
them, and stood up bravely. 

“Yes, yes, Bridget will take care of those,” said 
the old gentleman, fretfully. 

Hans stood first on one foot and then on the other, 
somewhat abashed by his surroundings. He was 
glad he had not got to stay there long. He was only 
waiting for his money. 

Mr. Schmidt scowled so that his shaggy eyebrows 
almost met, and he looked so long and curiously at 
Hans that the boy grew impatient. 

“T moost go home,” he said finally, finding the 
silence embarrassing. “I do many things to help 
mein mutter, aud she tells me, ‘ Hans bring money.’” 

The old man gave a grunt of disapproval. 

'“Tt’s always the same old song of money. What 
do you want money for, child +” 

“JT send over der gros wasser a picture to the 
grandmother, and then she tank the goot Gott that 
Hans remember her,” said Hans, lifting up his ear- 
nest blue eyes with a smile in them. 

A sudden twist in his face made Mr. Schmidt’s 
features look as if they were dislocated. 

“Und den?” said the old gentleman, for the first 
time for many years dropping into the German 
tongue. 

“Und den der tears roll down her cheeks, and she 
pray for der schilder, Hans and Minna.” 

The old man leaned over and put his face close to 
the child’s; he was strangely agitated. 

“What if the children had forgotten the old 
mother?” and as he spoke he turned quite white. 


Hans shook his head. 

“Mein mutter, she come from der vaterland, Ger- 
many, and the grandmother she stay behind; but 
she no forget her, — no,” he said, decidedly. 

“Here is money; here, and here.” 

The voice was so husky as he poured the silver 
into Hans’ hand that the child looked up in surprise. 

“Tt is moosh, too moosh that you gif me.” 

But Mr. Schmidt did not think so. He continued 
to look-at him one minute, two, and three; and as 
Hans went out of the door, he heard him whisper, 
“God forgive me!” 

And so what happened? By Kitty’s simple gift, 
Hans tears were dried; the old charwoman was 
carried back to the “ould countrie” for one happy 
day ; for an hour Mike revelled in sweetness; in the 
grandmother’s cottage, in the vaterland, Germany, 
there were tears of joy; and best of all, Mr. Schmidt 
became a different person, Even Bridget declared 
that he got to be “quite a dascent man.” 

This eccentric man had left Germany many years 
before, and had been so busy in accumulating a for- 
tune that he had forgotten his poor old mother and 
the pretty Minna. He did uot know his sister had 
married and come to America until little Hans, her 
very image and his namesake, stood before him, an 
innocent accuser of his forgetfulness and neglect. 
And so the crotchety old gentleman proved to be 


Hans’s uncle, and he found the best way for curing | 


his infirmities was by having some one to love him. 
From that time forth, Hans and his mother entered 
into a new and happier life. : 

But Dick never knew the fruit that had been gath- 
ered from the little seed so carelessly sown; and he 
has yet to learn that even a pebble can change the 
water’s course. 


One of the sublimest things in the world is* plain 


truth. Butwer Lyrron. 


JOHNNY ON EASY WRITING. 


T pon’r believe ’t was hard to do, 
When Homer wrote of Troy ; 

There were no rules for him to watch, 
No grammars to annoy. 


He had no slang to guard against ; i 
He spelt the easiest way ; 

The subjects were not threadbare then, 
Because he had first say. 


And Dante had it easy, too, 
In Florence when he wrote: 

He made each phrase as he went on; 
There were no words to quote. 


The common talk of every day 
Was good enough to use ; 

“Too trite”? was something never heard ; 
There were no terms to choose. 


Old Chaucer had no task at all: 
He wrote what caine along ; 

He put down just what people said, 
And could n’t spell words wrong. 


You see ino one had tried before 
To write this brand-new speech, 

So Chaucer fixed it his own way 
For all the schools to teach. 


Tt was n’t bad when Shakespeare lived ; 
The right no one could tell ; 

There were no dictionaries then, — 
No wonder he wrote well. 


Now it gets harder all the time ; 
Each word must mean just so; 
The very turn you ’d like the best 
Is one that will not go 
Anna C, Murpuy, Journal of Education. 


Manner is everything with some people, and 
something with everybody. Bisnor Mrpp.eron. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PAST. 


As stars recede within the day, 
Yet show themselves at even’s gloom, 
So happy years are hid away, 
In sorrow’s shade at once to bloom! 
WixtiiAmM Brunron. 


For Bevery Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF THE ROSE. 
-BY LAVINIA 5. GOODWIN, 


ERY long ago, in a green summer valley, 
bloomed the first rose. It was simply happy, 
and a treasure in the family of flowers, who 

did not yet talk of electing a queen. 

The bending blue sky kissed softly this little prin- 
cess of nature. A rivulet gave it drink, and when 
its eyes began to close at sleeping-time, soothed it with 
alullaby. Children at play in the meadow heard the 
birds singing for the rose’s delight. When the 
breeze visited the rose, its motions were like a child’s 
inaswing. Painted butterflies came cousining, and 
all played picnic-party, and sipped dewdrops with 
rainbow hues on them. 

How many leaves has a wild rose? Count the 
fingers of one hand, —one, two, three, four, five. 
Five petals of the loveliest pink color had this rose, 
set around delicate yellow stamens. Few leaves and 
sweet, like the thoughts of a dear human baby. 

Now there came a change in the life of the rose. 
A person fond of flowers and children prepared a 
bed of light rich soil under her cottage window, and, 
lifting the rose-bush carefully, carried and planted it 
where it would ever be a pleasant sight to the in- 
mates of the home. 

At first, though tended by loving hands, the rose 
was a little homesick. Some tears were seen on its 
eyelids; it acted shy, asa child often does when it 
first goes to kindergarten or Sunday School. But 
soon it begins to love its teachings, and to feel at 
home; and so it was with our rose, who was all the 
time growing prettier and happier. 

By and by, instead of a single row of leaves, the 
flower had so many you could no more count them 
than you could tell the number of thoughts that pass 
through your mind in a day. All the world praised 
her, and by unanimous consent she was made queen 
of flowers. 

The best of it was that her disposition loss none of 
its modest charm. Many a loving thought she gave 
to the rustic home where her childhood was spent, 
till at length she formed a plan, and thus told it to 
the bee :—- 

“Sir Knight,” said Queen Rose, “here is a pot of 
honey for your hive, and here is another which you 
will please take to my relations in the meadow. In 
giving it them with my love, say that I desire noth- 
ing so much as that they should all come and share 
my prosperity, living with me in this magnificent 
garden,” 

In due time the noble messenger came back, quite 
alone. He sheathed his sword as a mark of respect, 
and, kneeling on the queen’s threshold, delivered this 
word: that her relatives, while deeply grateful for 
the kindness of her offer, and truly glad she had 
risen to honors, chose still to live their humbler lives, 
in the belief that man and the Creator of all things 
would not like to miss the wild rose from the face 
of the earth. 

And they were right. Cultivators have produced 
many hundred varieties of roses, including every 
color except blue; yet notwithstanding all improye- 
ments, the original rose of the field, from which all 
the others have sprung, is as popular as ever. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A-HAYING. 


BY MARY A. LEAVENS. 


We will go a-haying, O! 

Down the fields the grass to mow. 
We will carry little rakes 

(Not the large ones grandpa takes), 
Heap the hay in great high stacks, 
Pitch it in the waiting racks. 

Down the fields the grass to mow, 
We will go a-haying, O! 


We’ve come home from haying, O! 
Grandpa said, “Gee, Buck!” you know. 
Then the oxen pulled the load 

Down the lane and up the road. 

We’ve been riding all the way 

Here up top the load of hay. 

Grandpa says, “ Whish! I, ho!” 

We ’ve come home from haying, 0! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 
BY SUSANNA B. B. MERRIFIELD. 


E were in a railroad train a few miles 
from Baltimore, and delayed by an 


A STROLL IN JUNE. 


obstruction on the track a mile or two 


in front of us. The children on board were un- 
easy, for the day was intensely hot. They cried, the 
mothers soothed and cosseted, but to little purpose. 
They had caught the impatient spirit of the older 
passengers, who were ready to find fault with any- 
body or anything, not one of them knew exactly 
with whom or what. 

Directly in front of me sat a little motherly looking 
woman ; none of the elegance of leisure was evident 
in her general bearing, but the wholesomeness of 
toil had made rugged lines upon her benevolent face. 
She attracted my attention at once, from the fact 
that she was in such ready sympathy with every 
one’s need, meeting the impatient word and looks of 
her fellow travellers with smiling response. 

Presently, there was heard very distinctly, “ Grover 
Cleveland, keep still, dear!” then a resolute tapping 
of a foot. 

All eyes were directed to her. No stately propor- 
tions of our President were visible. She sat immov- 
able. Again, —‘ Grover Cleveland, you’re doing 
well where you are; keep still!” gently but authori- 
tatively. Smiles passed from one passenger to the 
other, and there was a general look of expectation 
upon all faces. 

A restless little traveller near the door was scream- 
ing loudly. The mother could not pacify her; sooth- 
ing, kissing, and tossing were all to no purpose; she 
positively would not be comforted. One after another 
offered their services, but the child cried on. 

“TLet’s see if I can’t help,” said my neighbor to 
herself as she went down the aisle. 

_ “Come, now, come to me, little one,” 

“No, no, no!” screamed the child. 

“What ’s her name ?” turning to the mother. 

“Esther Cleveland,” replied she. 

“Oh, ho!” laughed the little woman, lighting up 
with a new idea. ‘ Now I have it; you bring her 
right along. Ha, ha!” she chuckled, “that’s odd 
enough, — Papa Cleveland and his little Esther!” 

The passengers looked intensely expectant. 

“Put her right down on the seat,” she said to the 
mother, while she was reaching for a large covered 
basket that no one had once thought of looking at 
before. There were several openings on the top, 
and as the lid was tied very loosely, there obtruded 
at that moment a paw. The child’s eye caught the 
sight, and she forgot to cry, or even to make one 
last sob. 

“There, Grover, dear, you didn’t come along for 
nothing, did you?” she said, as she lifted out a huge 


maltese cat and placed it in the child’s lap, laying 
her little hands on the soft fur. 

“There, now, love each other, you two; you belong 
together, you do, Ha, ha!” she laughed. 

Meanwhile, another child in the car was watching 
all this with closest scrutiny. Whispering to her 
mother, I caught, — 

“Don’t you think so, mamma 3” 

“Perhaps she is,” was the reply. 

“Can I go and ask her?” 

“Yes, indeed, if you want to.” 

There was a moment of bashful hesitation, and she 
walked up the aisle. Looking first at the happy pair, 
and then into the kind face that was glowing with 
satisfaction, she asked, — 

“ Aren’t you a King’s Daughter ? ” 

“What! I? Oh, no! I’m only a farmer’s 
daughter over here in Cecil County. Not a drop of 
royal blood in my veins, dear,” was the cheery reply. 


“Oh, but I don’t mean that. I—I mean some- 
thing else. I thought you must certainly belong to 
the society by that name, because you are so good to 
cats and little girls—and everybody else,” stam- 
mered the child. 

A tear glistened in the mother’s eye, and she 
spoke very low: — 

“Ah, a King’s Daughter, indeed, because of her 
unconscious love!” 


Style is only the frame to hold our thoughts. It 
is like the sash of a window; if heavy, it will 
obscure the light. The object is to have as little 
sash as will hold the light, that we may not think 


of the former, but have the latter. Emmons. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


The night is mother of the 
day ; 

The winter of the spring; 
Behind the cloud the star- 
light lurks, 
Through showers the sun- 

beams fall. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GIFT OF A ROSE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


WAS but a poor little street lad, erying 
newspapers at night in busy Boston, just 
before and as the people were leaving their 

work to go home. It is a fine sight to see them 
hurry and push each other, eager to be with 
their families and to enjoy themselves at their 
own firesides. : 

Children having homes know little of the mis- 
ery of those who have not where to lay their 
heads or wherewithal to appease their hunger. 
The world then seems hard and cruel. 

I used to run with my arm full of papers, and 
be alert to see any possible buyer. Oftentimes 
I would ask them to please take one, and they 
would treat me in many different ways. Some 
would thrust me on one side; some take no 
notice, as if they were deaf and blind; some 
smile and give me a penny; and others buy of 
me. You learn what people are when you haye 
to appeal to them for something you need; and 
it would be a happy day for the world if all that 
could give to those in want knew how blessed 
it is to give. I should like to be rich just for the 
pleasure of going round and helping folks; I 
would have a fine time; I know I should. 

When it was dark, and the streets were well 
nigh deserted, I used to find my way home in the 
West End. ‘There my sick mother and I had a poor 
little room in an old neighbor’s house. It was right 
at the end of the alley, and seemed as lonesome as a 
graveyard. Our room had scant furnishing, and we 
had poor fare. I often wondered why we had so 
little when others had so much, and could spend on 
everything they pleased. It did seem strange, and 
it is strange; and you boys and girls, as you grow 
up, will have to ask if you cannot do something to 
change the great differences between the rich and the 
poor. It is not an easy thing to do, or it would have 
been done long ago; but it can be done when the 
Christ spirit is in men’s hearts; for there is enough 
and to spare in the world, if we only find out the 
way to allow each and all to enjoy it. 

I used to fret on account of mother, because she 
was such a dear soul to me, as all mothers are to true 
boys. We had lost papa, and that left us to face the 
world; and mother bore up the best she could; but 
sickness came, and it seemed as if we would haye to 
give up in despair. But no, she said, “we must do 
the best we can, John, and a way will be found out 
of the darkness.” 

But day by day she grew paler, and I could do so 
little, being but ten years old. A neighbor’s boy, 
Jack Smith, asked me to help him sell his papers, 
and that is how I went into the business. I was 
often hungry, and that is pretty hard to bear when 
you don’t have anything to eat. And then on stormy 
days I was cold, very cold, and my dear, good, pa- 
tient mother,— God bless her! — was always smiling 
when I came with my little earnings. 

It seemed pretty hard to have nobody caring what 
became of us; but perhaps I appreciate now from 
all this the goodness of those who do lend a helping 
hand to the poor and the needy. However, help was 
on the way to meet us, and this was how it came 
about : — 

One day in March, about six o’clock, I was at the 
corner of School and Washington Streets, when a 
lady came along to turn up School Street. Now 
there are faces that do you good just to look at 
them; they send happiness into your heart, even if 
you do not know them; and this is the effect her 
sweet countenance had on me. I thought I had 
never seen anything so lovely as she was; I forgot 
my papers, and looked at her as if an angel had 
appeared. And then she did a strange thing, though 
it was natural enough at the time. She had some 
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roses in her hand, and she took one from amongst 
them and gave it to me, and you had better believe 
it surprised me with a great gladness; I hardly 
_knew what to make of it. But I found words at 
length, and said: “O lady, I thank you very much, 
for I do love flowers, and the rose is the sweetest of 
them all.” 

“That is nicely said,” she replied, “but come 
along with me; I wish to talk with you, and see if I 
can do something to help you, for there is a sweeter 
flower than the rose, and that is a good boy’s mind, 
which is a flower God especially cares for.” 

Oh, that did seem good! the world changed to me 
all at once, in the twinkling of an eye. I have often 
wondered why we do not give of ourselves like this 
to others; perhaps we are afraid of making the poor 
poorer by giving. There might be a danger at times 
in that; but at all times there is danger from a hard 
and unpitying heart. I followed her, and she took 
me into a building near City Hall; and we entered 
an office, where her husband was awaiting her. She 
looked at him, saying, — 

“Robert, here is a waif I wish to help; can’t you 

- do something for him ?” 

“To be sure I can,” he replied. 

Then in a few minutes he got the story of my life 
as far asI could tell it. He told me to come again 
in the morning, and he would make it all right with 
me, —I should be his office boy and run errands, — 
and I was pleased enough with his happy word. 

I carried the rose and that home as fast as I could 
go; and mother saw at a glance something good had 
come, and it made her better right off. It is lack of 
hope that kills us; it is love and hope that makes us 


strong. She was soon able to work, and I was all 
right ; I had time to learn things, and took an inter- 
est in reading and writing, and was encouraged in 
this by my good master, 

I did not often see the lady, but I kept her rose ; 
and I keep it now, because in its faded leaves I see 
the beauty of a good soul doing a deed of kindness 
and making a place in the world for a poor street 
boy that was. 


Good-nature is stronger than tomahawks. 
J 


EMERSON. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
A’ COLONIAL STORY. 


In Two Parts. — Part IT. 


BY LUCY T POOR. 

HE good people of Massachusetts Bay were 
not satisfied with merely going to meeting on 
Sunday. They appointed frequent fast days 

as well, on which, hardly taking any solid food to 
support them, they sat through still longer services 
than on the Sabbath. To invoke God’s protection 
amid the troubles of war, a fast was set for the 
very week after Eben’s adventure, on the Ist of 
September, 1675,—a day long remembered in the 
settlement. 

The Hutchens family met with no delay this time 
on their way to meeting. All was still and peace- 
ful. They reached the meeting-house, which was 


soon crowded with towns-people and their families. 
While all were listening intently to their minister’s 
exhortation, a woman who had been nursing a sick 
friend rushed wildly 1m, and at the same time a fear- 
ful cry was heard in the distance, which none who 
had once heard it could ever mistake,—the war- 
whoop of the Indians. The men grasped their 
muskets and hastened outside, to find the houses 
of the village already in flames, while hideously 
painted savages appeared on every side. 

Those who issued from the meeting-house door 
were instantly attacked; but a boy who leaped from 
a window escaped, and ran off faster than the wind. 
It was not fear which spurred his flight, for it was 
Eben, and we can all guess his errand. The result 
has been so well told in the language of the times, 
in the famous narrative which Walter Scott puts 
into the mouth of Major Bridgenorth, who seems to 
have been visiting Hadley at this very time, that I 
will give it in his words. : 

Major Bridgenorth, we must explain, was an old 
Parliamentary officer. After speaking of his travels 
in America, he says: “I was by chance at a small 
village in the woods, more than thirty miles from 
Boston, and in its situation exceedingly lonely, and 
surrounded with thickets. Nevertheless, there was 
no idea of any danger from the Indians at that time, 
for men trusted to the protection of a considerable 
body of troops who had taken the field for the pro- 
tection of the frontiers, and who lay, or were sup- 
posed to lie, betwixt the hamlet and the enemy 
country. We had assembled to take sweet counsel 
together in the Lord’s house, when a woman with 
disordered locks and dishevelled hair entered our 
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chapel in a distracted manner, screaming incessantly, 
‘The Indians! the Indians!’ 

“Jn that land no man dares separate himself from 
his means of defence; and whether in the city or in 
the field, in the ploughed land or the forest, men 
keep beside them their weapous, as the Jews did at 
the rebuilding of the temple. So we sallied forth 
with our guus and pikes, aud heard the whoop of 
these incarnate devils, already in the possession of a 
part of the town, and exercising their cruelty on the 
few whom weighty causes or indisposition had with- 
held from public worship. It was pitiful to hear the 
screams of women and children amid the report of 
guns and the whistling of bullets, mixed with the 
ferocious yells of these savages, which they term 
their war-whoop. Several houses in the upper part of 
the village were soon on fire; and the roaring of the 
flames and the crackling of the great beams as they 
blazed added to the horrible confusion, while the 
smoke, which the wind drove against us, gave fur- 
ther advantage to the enemy, who fought, as it were, 
invisible and under cover, whilst we fell fast by their 
unerring fire. 

“Tn this state of confusion, and while we were 
about to adopt the desperate project of evacuating 
the village, and, placing the women and children in 
the centre, of attempting a retreat to the next settle- 
ment, it pleased heaven to send us unexpected assist- 
ance. A tall man of revereut appearance, whom 
uone of us had ever seen before, suddenly was in the 
midst of us, as we hastily agitated the resolution of 
retreating. His garments were of the skin of the 
elk, and he wore a sword and carried a gun. I never 
saw anything more august than his features, over- 
shadowed by locks of gray hair, which mingled with 
a long beard of the same color. 

“<«Men and brethren,’ he said, in‘a voice like that 
which turns back the flight, ‘why siuk your hearts, 
and why are vou thus disquieted? Fear ye that the 
God we serve will give you up to yonder heathen 
Follow me, and you shall see this day that 
there is a captain in Israel!’ 

“He uttered a few brief but distinct orders in the 
tone of one who was accustomed to command ; and 
such was the influence of his appearance, his mien, 
his language, and his presence of mind, that he was 
implicitly obeyed by men who had never seen him 
until that moment. We were hastily divided by his 
orders into two bodies, one of which maintained the 
defence of the village with more courage than ever, 
convinced that the unknown was seut by God to our 
rescue. At his command they assumed the best and 
most sheltered positions for exchanging their deadly 
fire with the Indians, while, under cover of the smoke, 
the stranger sallied from the town at the head of the 
other division of the New England men, and, fetch- 
ing a circuit, attacked the red warriors in the rear. 
The surprise, as is usual amongst savages, had com- 
plete effect, for they doubted not that they were 
assailed in their turn, and placed betwixt two hostile 
parties by the return of a detachment from the pro- 
vincial army. ‘The heathen fled in confusion, aban- 
doning the half-won village, and leaving behind them 
such a number of their warriors that the tribe hath 
never recovered its loss. 

“Never shall I forget the figure of our venerable 
leader when our men, —and not they only, but the 
women and children of the village,— rescued from the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, stood crowded around 
him, yel scarce venturing to approach his person, and 
more minded to worship him as a descended angel 
than to thank him as a fellow mortal. 

“*Not unto me be the glory,’ he said; ‘I am but 
an implement, frail as yourselves, in the hand of Him 
who is strong to deliver. Bring me a cup of water 
that I may allay my parched throat, ere I essay the 
task of offering thanks where they are most due.’ 

“1 was nearest to him as he spoke, and I gave 
into his hand the water he requested. At that mo- 
ment we exchanged glances, and it seemed to me 
that I recognized a noble friend whom I had long 
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since deemed in glory; but he gave me no time to 
speak, had speech been prudent. Sinking on his 
knees, and signing us to obey him, he poured forth a 
strong and energetic thanksgiving for the turning 
back of the battle, which, pronounced in a voice loud 
and clear as a war trumpet, thrilled through the 
joints aud marrows of his hearers. He was silent, 
and for a brief space we remained with our faces 
bent to the earth, no man daring to lift his head. 
At leuvgth we looked up, but our deliverer was uo 
longer amongst us, nor was he ever seen again in 
the land which he had rescued.” 

This strange man, who so strangely disappeared, 
was William Goffe, the regicide, or king-killer. We 
haye all read in English history how the people 
of England rebelled against the tyranny of King 
Charles I., and how, alter a long civil war, he was 
finally beheaded. ‘Vhe country, however, was not 
ripe for a republic, and eleven years afterwards, his 
son, Chatles II., regained the crown. He pursued 
with unrelenting hatred those whom he held respon- 
sible fot his father’s death, In some places their 
dead bodies were dug up and exposed on the gal- 
lows. ‘Two men who had signed the death warrant 
of Charles I. fled to the Colony of Massachusetts, 
whose inhabitants they knew had generally sympa- 
thized with the Parliamentary cause. Oue of these 
was Colonel Goffe, a brave soldier who had fought 
at Dunbar and Naseby and other battles of the Civil 
War. He was, perhaps, a grim, stern man, but he 
lived in fierce times, and there is no reason for sup- 
posing that in the part he took in the execution of 
Charles he was not acting from a sense of duty. 
The Regicides, as they were called, first settled in 
Boston, but when messengers were sent from Eng- 
land to apprehend them, they fled to New Haven, 
where they lived outside the town in a cave, which is 
shown to this day. When this place became unsafe, 
they sought a refuge in liadley, then on the extreme 
limit of civilization. Here they disappeared from 
sight, and here, more than ten years afterwards, oue 
of them is said to have appeared again for a mo- 
ment in the remarkable manner described by Major 
Bridgenorth. ‘They lived peaceably, and though it 
was not safe for them to walk abroad, their resi- 
dence was known to many of the townspeople. ‘They 
were buried as quietly as they had lived. When the 
Russell house was pulled down, the skeleton of a tall 
man was found behind a stone slab in the cellar 
These bones were believed to be those of that stal- 
wart soldier who had broken through Prince Rupert’s 
line at Naseby. 

This would seem to show that the legend of Goffe’s 
appearance, which has been hauded down in the Con- 
necticut valley, has some foundation in fact. I would 
like to believe it, though I must own it to be legend, 
not history; and I must confess no legend I ever 
heard mentioned Eben’s part of the affair. 

THE END. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWEEDLEDUM. 
BY SUSY F. LORING. 


S not that a funny name for a cat? And he was 

a very funny cat,— pure maltese, with not a 
white hair. His mother turned him off when he 

was only five weeks old, and he was given to me 
about three weeks after. I think he must have been 
hurt when he was very small, before I saw him, for 
his head was turned on one side, giving him a very 
cunning look; and in walking he threw one paw in 
a very odd and pretty way. He never cried or made 
any sound like a “ miow,” but when he wanted any- 
thing there was a low, coaxing sound in his throat. 
One evening, when he was quite small, he came into 
the house growling, spitting, and lashing his tail with 
such fury I thought perhaps he had got burrs on it, 
and took him up to see, but found nothing about him 


‘I had him killed. 


to distress him so. For some time I could not imagine 
what it all meant; at last I found that he was trying 
to tell me that he was very hungry. When I fed him, 
he quieted down. 

Tweedledum would not eat soup, or any thing that 
was fried; and baked beans he objected to, althongh 
he ate them when he could get nothing else, — still, he 
always looked up and said as plainly as eyes could 
speak, “You know I hate them.” Like all cats, he 
was inclined to pull his food off the plate over the 
floor; but when I said to him, “ Now, ‘lweedledum, 
that is uot nice, you can just as well eat off the 
plate,” he would take the hint. 

He was quite large before he saw another kitten. 
One summer evening a stray one came in at the open 
door, and a friend and I laughed until we were tired, 
to see Tweedledum’s actions. Ie seemed to have no 
idea what the object was; was not disposed to hunt 
it, or to fight, but looked at the kitten as if wonder- 
ing what that creature could be. When the visiting 
kitten tried to play, ‘’weedledum would start back 
as if not sure that it was a safe thing to do; when 
the kitten purred, or lapped milk, Tweedledum’s as- 
tonishment was immense; it seemed to say, “ What 
can this creature he that does as I do?” 

Tweedledum’s playmates had always been the hens, 
and great frolics he had with them. Waiting until 
thirty or forty were crowded together eating, he would 
give a spring and land among them, send them flying 
and cackling away, and then go away looking as if he 
laughed to the very top of his tail. If the heuhouse 
door was left open, after the hens had gone to roost, 
Tweedleduin would go in and drive them all down; 
but he never hurt them or tried to catch them, 

He never stole, however hungry he might be. 
When he was small, he would sit up on Lis hind feet, 
toss up a small ball of yarn, and catch it when it 
came down. He grew very large and yery hand- 
some, but once the dogs nearly killed him, and after 
that he never seemed well. A month or two after, 
he lost one eye; and when I found he was to be blind, 
Tweedledum was about a year 
old, and weighed nearly ten pounds. 

When he got into a chair that I did not like to 
have him le in, I would take him down, strike the 
chair sharply with a little riding whip, and say, “ No, 
no, Tweedledum.” I seldom had to correct him 
twice. I did not whip him, yet he seemed to under- 
stand what I meant. I think he always knew my 
wishes as readily as a dog learns from his master. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A POOR LITTLE DOGGIE’S LAMENT. 
BY MILDRED WHEELER. 


—H! I say, what a pity to shut me up in this 

old barn this beautiful sunny April morning! 

I wouldn’t have believed it of them. I 

know who did it. It was Mamma Wolz, after Carl 

and Fritz and Mary had gone to school. And she 

is such a pretty jolly little woman, too, with rosy 

cheeks and the prettiest blue eyes, I never would 
haye thought she could be so cruel. 

I thought I was a lucky dog when I came to live 

in this family, but that was three weeks ago. I 


was n't homesick one bit, and I thought the children 


were so nice! 

When the boys were out raking the yard and 
making a garden, they would have me out there too, 
and I could run and play as much as I liked; then, 
too, I heard them say that T was so pretty, with my 
bright small eyes and curly coat. Of course I am 
only a little dog yet, but 1 shall be very large some 
day, and I don’t think I am at all bad-looking. Oh, 
dear! I think there is some mistake. She never 
meant to leave me here. I will make a good loud 
call this time. 

Help! help! help! he-el-l-p-p! Please! please 
please! please! Now I will wait a minute. How 
lovely the air smells through this crack in the door; 
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the grass looks so green, and the trees all have little 
green buds! 

There is that girl, who lives over in the next 
house, out in the yard spading up a place to plant 
some sweet peas. I heard her say so to the lady 
next door to her. That girl made a great fuss over 
me when I first came. She said I was pretty, and 
petted me, talking baby talk to me, just as if I could 
not understand plain English. I heard the children 
say she was a nice neighbor, and if she is, why 
would n’t it be a nice neighborly act for her to open 
this door and let me out? I will call to her. 

Hello! M-M-M-Millie, please come! Help! help! 
help! Oh, I shall die! Hateful old thing! she don’t 
pay one bit of attention. I don’t think she is pretty, 
anyway, —she is so tall and thin, and has such a long 
neck! 

There! I am forgetting what my own dear mother 
told me the day I came here. It brings tears to a 
dog’s eyes to think of it. I remember it well. She 
was quite sad that morning, and did not play with 
me atall. Finally she called me to her, and put her 
paw over me. “My dear,” she said, “ you are going 
out into the world to-day, and [I must talk to you 
seriously.” She really had tears in her eyes. “ You 
are to have a good home, where there are three nice 
children who will be very fond of you. ‘These chil- 
dren have a nice father and mother too; but they 
have to obey their father and mother, and do every- 
thing as near right as they can. Now, if you are 
always a good dog, kind and amiable, and not too 
mischievous, they will be good and kind to you, and 
you will have a happy life. But if you are cross and 
ugly and constantly getting into mischief, they will 
be obliged to punish you. You will have your trials, 
as all dogs must and do; but if you try to make the 
best of everything, all will come right in time.” 

T promised to think of what she said often, and 
always to heed it. Soon after this little talk with 
my mother, I was brought here, and I have found 
everything very nice until to-day. Perhaps this is 
one of the trials. Anyhow my nose is sore from 
rubbing up and down this crack in the door, and my 
throat aches from crying so much. I would like a 
drink of water too. 

Oh, dear! I know where there are three big bones 
I buried just the other day, over in that garden. I 
never knew how jolly it was to dig before. It was 
nice to scamper about in the snow last winter, but I 
was too young to care much about bones. 

Please, somebody, let me out. I could have such 
a good time with those chickens over in the next 
yard. There is the jolliest old speckled hen over 
there. She and I had a fine race the other day. I 
stayed pretty close around the house here at first, for 
fear I might get lost; but after I got acquainted, I 
went through the fence one day to see what it was 
like over there. Right in the middle of the yard 
was the speckled hen, scratching away for dear life. 

I took a look around, and as no one was in sight I 
walked up to her to exchange the compliments of 
the day. Just as I got to her, she started right off 
in front of me, and of course I took the challenge. 
We ran round and round the yard; the old hen 
cackled and laughed at me and shook her wings. I 
guess she thought I couldn’t run very well, because 
every time she turned a corner I fell down. But 
just as I was catching up with her, there came a 
woman ont of the house with a broom. She shook 
the broom at me and spoke out loud and told me to 
“oo home.” You can understand that I didn’t wag 
my tail at her. I just started for home, and I never 
stopped until I got to our porch; and then I turned 
around and sat down to take a good look at her. 
She’s homely, and she doesn’t like dogs; that is 
certain. 

I haye n’t been over there since, but I had planned 
to go this morning, if they had not shut me in this 
horrid barn. 

There! I hear Carl and Mary. Here! here! Oh, 
here they come! I will get right down in this cor- 


ner, close to the crack, ready to jump out the minute 
the door opens. Iam so glad to see you, dear chil- 
dren. How nice it is to be out here in the sunshine! 
What shall I do with myself? Iam so happy! 


BLANKET STREET. 


O come with me, baby, to Blanket Street: 

*T is a famous place, dear, for tired feet ; 

Up Stairway Hill, across Landing Ridge, 

Past Bannister Lane, and then “ Kissing Bridge,” 
Where somebody always you’re sure to meet. 


Over the bridges and at last we are there, 

Right in the middle of Little-Crib Square; * 

The street is as white as the driven snow, 

But warm like the blossom time snow, you know, — 
Warm to toes that are soft and pink and bare. 


And speaking of toes, ’t is in Blanket Street 

That the Five little Pigs so often meet, 

And the littlest always goes squeak, squeak, squeak, 
Though the weather is never cold and bleak, — 

For ’t is always summer in Blanket Street. 


And the vellow bird talks as well as sings, 

And the bumble-bee hums but never stings, 

And the love-lamps burn like stars all night ; 

O come, and be sure to listen right, 

For the Blanket Street birds say wonderful things. 
May D. Haren, Once a Week. 


For Bevery Other Sunday. 
GETTY. 


BY R. D. 


ETTY was a car woman. She went every day 

( to the railroad and cleaned and serubbed the 

cars before they left the station. It was dirty 

work sometimes, very dirty work indeed; but it 

meant bread and butter to her, and women in Getty’s 
position don’t have much choice. 

For although her work and her life seemed so mo- 
notonous and hum-drum day after day, she had her 
bright spot too, as every one does, only all do not 
realize it, or feast and live upon it as she did. 

J-im. Those letters meant a world to Getty, just 
those three. They meant all the pleasure and hope 
of her life, her pride ; and to the world at large only 
the picture of a rough, straight, sturdy lad shouting 
papers —“ Puck,” “ Life,’ “Judge,” and the rest of 
them —on the cars; that was all, nothing more. And 
yet Getty thought of him almost all the time, when 
she walked to her work in the morning and when 
she walked home again at night, after the long hard 
day. And when she cooked the scanty fare she wished 
it was more, — for Jim’s sake, not her own. 

And why did she think so much of Jim, and long 
so much for him to come home at night? Why, 
because he was her son, of course. Ever so many 
times she wished she could make a better home for 
Jim, but the money came in very slowly and went out 
very fast. 

Work for her had heen bad lately. As she was 
walking to the railroad one misty, moisty morning, the 
falling rain seemed to mark her out for its especial 
object, for the umbrella she carried was full of holes. 
There was a woman in front of her who was hurry- 
ing along through the wet, though it was early. 
She was much better dressed than Getty, and she 
walked very fast. She carried her purse in her 
hand, and had a good deal to manage with her skirts 
and her umbrella, so that when she reached the cross- 
ing and a gust of wind met her there, for which she 
was wholly unprepared, she whirled round once or 
twice, her dress flying in the air; and in her battle 
with the elements her purse slipped from her hand 
unnoticed. She hurried on, and Getty saw her vanish 
into a doctor’s -house. She knew it was a doctor’s 
house from the sign outside, and thought to herself. 
“Poor soul, some of her folks must be sick to hum.” 
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Getty’s eyes sparkled when they fell on the purse, 
lying there upon the drenched pavement in all the 
rain, its silver clasps shining brightly. She had never 
stolen, that she could remember, in all her life. Why 
had not this happened upon another day, —a day when 
the rain and wind did not pour and howl so, or when 
her own lot in life did not seem to pinch and hurt her 
so, and — and — Jim —? 

She did not stop to think ; perhaps if she had, she 
had not done it. In an instant she held the wet 
leather thing, that promised comfort, right in her 
great worn working hand, which trembled as she 
grasped it. She had a pocket, and she put the purse 
there, in her shabby skirt, and trudged on in a daze, 
She worked hard all day with, oh, such a strange, 
weird feeling always tugging at her heart. ‘The 
very cars seemed to know. When she moved, her 
pocket would hit against the iron of the seats and 
the noise would make her jump and start. 

She cleaned two buffet cars that day. She usually 
looked forward to “buffets,” they were so much 
cleaner than the rest, and prettier to look at while 
she worked. To-day, when she brushed the floor 
under one seat, she pulled out a worsted mitten. It 
was a child’s, and knit in bright scarlet to please the 
childish faney. Some one had dropped it. 

“Well, I’m blest if it ain’t just the match for those 
I made Jim, the first he had, and him just a little 
boy, the color of ’em and all. And the swate babe 
he was, too.” Just as if more than one baby had n’t 
had red mittens to keep their tiny fingers from the 
cold! 

Getty did not think of this She thought of going 
home that night and of looking into his honest eyes. 
It all flashed through her at once, with that heavy, 
rattling thing in her pocket. 

Was it Getty at the noon hour who came hurrying 
up the doctor’s front steps with a lady’s leather purse, 
swollen from the rain, in her worn hands? 
you to judge for yourself. 

Such is the influence of one life on another life, 
of one spirit on another spirit. Love is very strong. 


I leave 
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AFTERNOON TEA IN NURSERY SQUARE. 
BY W. EUSTIS BARKER. 

HE little Tin Postman was bustling about 
AP Nursery Square in a very busy manner, and 

the Jack-in-the-Box was watching him with 
the very broadest grin possible on his twisted face. 
Arethusa was sick with the grip, and Ruthie had 
put her to bed with a porous plaster on her back, and 
the twins, Bessie and Marianne, were out walking 
with Gussie, and there was nobody at home but the 
Woolly Boy and his friend, the Wooden Soldier, 
when the little Tin Postman came. Thus it was that 
a dreadful thing happened; for it was the Woolly 
Boy who received the little Tin Postman’s missive, 
and who yery improperly opened it, although it was 
addressed to “The Misses Mountfldget, Nursery 
Square,” and evidently not intended for him at all. 
‘There was a card inside, which read - 
Millefleurs. At Home, Monday, 5 p.m. Russian 
tea;” and between them the Woolly Boy and the 
Wooden Soldier spelled it out. 

“Oh, my eye,” said the Woolly Boy, “what a lark! 
Rushing tea, and they ’ve left us ont! I’ pay ’em.” 
And he burst into a laugh; but Ruthie had been 
obliged to take a stitch in his side that day, and the 
laugh hurt him, so he howled instead. Just then he 
heard Gussie returning with Bessie and Marianne, 
so the naughty boy crammed the missive into Jack 
in-the-Box’s open arms, and he and the Wooden 
Soldier fell flat on the box-lid, and shut Jack in. 

“More secrets, more secrets,” said Jack, and he 
hugged himself in diabolical delight, and grinned 
amazingly ; and when Bessie and Marianne came in, 
the Woolly Boy and the Wooden Soldier pretended 
to be sound asleep. 

Monday was close at hand. 


“Miss Rosalie 


The porous plaster 
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bled over on the floor, and lay 
on her back, staring with wide- 
open eyes at the ceiling, to the 
distress and horror of the twins, 
Bessie and Marianne. 

But Arethusa recovered from 
her faint in time to meet the 
Woolly Boy when he came home, 
which he did very late; and I am 
sorry to say that she was very 
vindictive with him, and tore 
away the stitch in his side and 
pulled out some of his wool, and 
the twins aided and abetted her. 

Ruthie was very much aston- 
ished at the appearance of the 
Woolly Boy when she next saw 
him, and told Gussie that Truth- 


made Arethusa well so quickly that by Saturday she 
was entirely cured, and went to Sunday School the 
next day, and wore her new hat. All the dolls were 
out; and they whispered and giggled so much that 
Arethusa, who sat very still and solemn by Ruthie’s 
side, was shocked, especially as the Woolly Boy 
would bring the Wooden Soldier with him, and kept 
knocking him up against the seat with a rattling 
noise; and they were both as full of glee as their 
inexpressive countenances would admit. 

But it was Bessie who explained it all; for, as soon 
as school was over, she ran to Arethusa with some- 
thing very like tears in her blue glass eyes, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“‘O Thusie, Rosalie Millefleurs is goin’ to give a 
afternoon Rushing tea to-morrow, and we are not 
invited,” —very fast and all in one breath. 

Arethusa turned as pale as the red paint on her 
cheeks would allow. “The mean, hate—” she 
began; and then, remembering that Marianne was 
staring at her with wide-open eyes, she shut her 
lips together very firmly, and said not a'word. But 
Gussie found her late that afternoon lying on the 
floor, face downward, with her new hat jammed out 
of shape; and Ruthie said Gussie was very careless 
of Arethusa, and should never have her again, espe- 
cially as the dear child had just been ill, Arethusa 
knew that Ruthie was mistaken, only she could n’t 
tell her. 

Monday came; and the three Mountfidgets pecked 
through the lace curtains of the doll-house with very 
woful faces, and saw all the dollies trooping into 
Rosalie Millefleurs’s lovely house, which was in Book- 
ease Block, and the whole front of which opened, so 
they could actually see the guests partaking of Rus- 
sian tea in tiny cups. And what was their horror at 
seeing among the guests that horrid Woolly Boy and 
the horrider Wooden Soldier, eating animal crackers 
very fast, and drinking innumerable cups of tea, and 
behaving in every way disgracefully ! 

Arethusa said afterwards that to see a member of 
the family disgracing them all was worse than not 
being invited. 

But Marianne was inconsolable. “TI don’t believe 
the Woolly Boy was invited at all,” she cried; “and 
see! he’s just eaten a whole elephant, and there goes 
acamel,—the piggy! I hope it will make him ill.” 
And she was too doleful to laugh at her own joke. 

As for Arethusa, she was thinking of her new 
organdie, that had just been done up, and was so 
becoming ; and there was that hateful Rosalie Mille- 
leurs in a common brown gingham, — yery pretty 
and stylishly made, no doubt, but not appropriate to 
the occasion at all. “If I was going to give a tea,” 
said Arethusa to herself, “I ’d know how to do things 
properly.” 

Just at this moment the Jack-in-the-Box could 
contain himself no longer, and popped up with a loud 
squeak from one of his rusty springs, and threw 
some crumpled papers out upon the floor, at which 
he stared with his regulation grin, flopping over 
sidewise in a very disreputable manner. When 
Arethusa found out what the papers were, she tum- 


ful James, the cat, must have 
been playing with him; and Gussie went right down 
into the back yard and scolded Truthful James, 
who was sitting on the fence in the sun. But Truth- 
ful James only blinked his eyes and purred, and said 
nothing. 
As for the Wooden Soldier, I am grieved to say 
that Arethusa pushed him into the fire; but he 
was n’t a good soldier under fire, and burned up. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue instructive story by Miss Poor is ended in this 
number. The author is a great lover of Sir Walter 
Scott’s writings, and has introduced a little from 
“Peyeril of the Peak” in her own way. In these 
days of cheap fiction, Scott’s works stand out with 
prominent value. 


The-view which we give of Jerusalem bears an «+ 


attractive look. But trayellers tell us that this his- 
toric city is full of poverty, meanness, and decay. A 
recent visitor, on returning, said that his heart was 
heavily saddened as he walked about the streets. 
May the time come when all this will be changed 
into better conditions, 

What is there more joyful than ona hot summer 
day to enter the woods and stand by a singing brook 4 
There are a great many, besides boys and girls, who 
would like at such a time to dip their feet into the 
cool stream, as the girl is doing in the picture. 
Checkered lights, flitting birds, gurgling water, whis- 
pering winds, fill the scene with delight and beauty. 


LETT BeBe Xx. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 

Dear Eprror, —I belong to the Unitarian Sunday 
School in Berkeley, and am always glad to get the 
Evrry Orner Sunpay and read it. I have just now 
read a story in your paper that a little girl eleven years 
old wrote, and I am that age, so I thought I would send 
you a story I wrote for my cousin’s Christmas party, 
and maybe you would like to publish it in your paper. 
Please answer me soon. 


Your little friend, Lesiiz Potrwin. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
To THE Eprror or Every OrnER SunDAY: — 
Dear Str, —I have read Every OrHEeR Sunpay for 
the past six years, and think a great deal of it. Enclosed 
please find an enigma of my own composition. 
Yours truly, BENJAMIN I’. STRAND. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


; Fes ciry in New York at which Arnold won a battle 
n 1771. 3 

2. A man who knew the Scriptures from his vouth. 

8. George Washington’s father’s first name. 

4. A male relative. : 

5. The giant who was killed by a stone from a shep- 
herd’s sling, 

6. He who was smitten for steadying the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

7. The child who went ‘to minister unto the Lord 
before Eli.’’ 


8. The first church erected. 
9. That which the heathen worship. 
10. A river in Africa. f Lg 
_ One of the grand divisions of the Eastern Hemi-— 
sphere. - . 
Py initials form the name of the oldest fort in the 
United States. A. EV 
CHARADE. 
Tue wind was blowing a gentle, third 
On a first when the stars shone bright; 
The voice of a bird second the trees we heard, 
Where the moon shed its silvery light. 


Oh, would we could have the time <9 
The total’s song to hear ! 

No other bird in that distant clime 
Breathes notes so sweet and clear. 


ANAGRAM. i 
Votr kethwor on lil ot sih ghneirob; foreeerht vole si 
het fillluiing fo het wal. BL 


ENIGMA XLY. Yay 
My whole is a city in Europe, and is composed of 
twelve letters. e 
My 11, 10, 12, is a kind of mat. al ? 
My 8, 2, 7, 4, 6, 5, is a thoroughfare. 
My 9, 6, 6, 11, is a kind of liquor. 
My 3, 4, 2, is to fondle. 
My 1, 2, 4, 3, is to walk. 1 +¥5 ; 
My 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, is a boy’s name. : 
: BrngAmin F. STRAND, 


ENIGMA XLYI. 


I Am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 1, 7, 16, 8, 5, is a boy’s name. ‘ 
My 13, 7,4, is something youridein. — __ oy 
My 9, 2, 6, is something you see in the early morning. 
My 138, 7, 8, 9, is much used in a popular game, 
My 10, 15, 11, is an insect. ; ie! 
My 14, 12, 3, is a fowl. Pee 
My whole was a noted preacher. 


G. 8. H. 


, 


tha 

Eviza B. Newnaus 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 19. 
Anagram. But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers — 


only. een 

Enigma XLI. IT love them that love me, and they that 

seek me early shall find me. oe : vig 
Enigma XLII. St. Valentine’s Day. oe 
Changed Headings. Beak, leak, peak, teak, weak. 
a Brow, crow, grow, prow, trow. — 


‘ 


PAIR OF DIAMONDS. ~ i 

a parte 2 A 
ATE JA DOE 
STOVE st A ND 
EVE END 

E DD _ 


A DOG-DAY’S REVEL. ‘ oe 

1. Flagroot; 2. Crowfoot; 3. Cat’s-tails; 4. Crane’s-bill; 
5. Foxglove; 6. Adder’s-tongue; 7. Goose-foot; 8. Dog’s- 
bane: 9. Larkspur; 10. Monk’s-hood; 11. Turk’s-cap; 
12. Bishop’s-cap; 13. Lady’s-tresses; 14. Lady’s-ear- 
drops; 15. Lady’s-slippers ; 16. Witch-hazel; 17. Indian- 
pipe; 18. Tobacco; 19. Shepherd’s-purse ; 20. Nightshade. 


; ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 20. : 
Enigma XLIII. The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of knowledge, but fools despise wisdom and instruction. — 
Enigma XLIV. Aurora Borealis. : PY a 

. Anagram. Envy neyer yet enriched any man. 


PI PUZZLE. 
Now I lay me down to sleep, ; 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


BIBLE SEARCH QUESTIONS. + 

1. A word fitly spoken. — Prov. xxv. 11. i 
2. The king of the Ammonites, who fought with 

David.— 2 Sam. xii. 26-30. r 

3. The work of the Kohathites. —1 Chron. ix. 32. 

4, The inhabitants of Athens. — Acts xvii. 21. _ BS 
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